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ELIMINATING THE REJECTION SLIP. 
The fiction, 


says to magazines in general is sure to see a 


writer who sends poetry, es- 
large number of rejection slips. He can re- 
ceive checks instead if he will write facts in- 
stead of fiction, and offer what he writes 
with good judgment to the special publica- 
tions of which there are a hundred scattered 
through the devoted to subjects 
from politics to poultry and back again. 

Let me illustrate. There is a magazine 
known as the American Economist. The 
avowed aim and purpose of this paper is to 
promote the policy of Protective _ tariff. 
( Yes, they capitalize the adjective, although 
why, only the printers’ devil knows.) The 
editor of that paper will use almost anything 
that helps along this one line. If a writer 


country, 


sent him a love story, it would come back in 
such a hurry that the friction would almost 
burn up the envelope; but, with the exercise 
of ordinary common sense, a writer ought to 
be able to get an article across on the Pro- 
tective tariff without any difficulty. As for 
myself, after garnering material from three 
books, I wrote a “Tariff History of the 
United States,” sent it in. A 
afterward the article came back 

quest to change the ending. 


and few days 
with a re 
It seems that I 
had n’t laid it on thick enough; the 
wanted me to use a trowel instead of a but- 
ter-knife. So I slapped on Protection senti- 
ment enough to convert even President Wil- 
son, and sent back the article. Thus strength- 
ened, it stuck. You'll find it in 
June 25, 1920. 

And then there’s the 
published in Chicago, 
but I 
‘territory ” 
that 
the editor 


editor 


the issue of 
magazine, Factory, 
I live in a small town, 
decided there was something in my 
which would appeal to the read- 
paper 
about it, 
was interested. 


ers of Accordingly I wrote to 
and he replied that he 
Thereupon I wrote the arti- 
cle, and it was accepted. The subject was 
the welfare department in one of the local 
factories. 

I have found that 
though not infallible 


of eliminating 


one of the best al- 
- helps in the direction 
the rejection slip in dealing 
with such publications is the advance letter 
to the editor. In this way one is sometimes 
enabled to shape an article directly to the 
needs of a publication. For example, I dis- 
covered a lady in my home town who was 
doing remarkable work in Americanization. 
I went to see her and asked her if she would 
give me an outline of what she was doing. 


This she did. Then I wrote to perhaps a 
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dozen editors, asking them if they would like 
to see an article of from four to five thou- 
sand words on the subject. The who 
answered “No” I crossed off the list. One 
editor replied that if I would send a compre- 
hensive article of from 1,000 to 1,200 words, 
he would see what he could do. The result 
was a prompt acceptance. Now, the advan- 
tage of this procedure is that if I had writ- 
ten the article of the length originally 
planned and had sent it to each of the edi- 
tors in turn I should not only have come up 
against the conditions which were foreseen, 
but I should also have missed the chance of 
getting by with the shorter article. And the 
time saved is not the least important element. 

A little while back I spoke of what I called 


ones 


“my territory.” Every responsible business 
house that employs traveling salesmen gives 
to each one a certain portion of the country 
to be covered by him and by no other repre- 
sentative of that firm. That is his “terri- 
tory.” In like manner I have a limited terri- 
tory. It is covered by the distance I can 
walk. Within that territory are thousands 
of good stories. The only problem is to see 
them, and once you see them, to get at them 
write them up. Nobody gave me the 
territory or imposed the limitations on me. 
The reason I speak of it in that way is per- 
haps best expressed in the language of our 
dark friends : “De bes’ place foh success is 
wheah you am.” D. F. Kirby. 
Cnester, N. Y. 


and 


Port 


THE DIALOGIC OPENING. 


Many years ago Alice declared she could 


not endure books without pictures or con- 


versations. Even though we outgrow the 


wonderland of childhood and learn to dis 
pense 


beyond the charm of the spoken word. 
I 


with illustrations, we none of us 


modern reader, turning to his fiction for 


tertainment rather than for more s 


think- 
Indeed, we 


values, is distinctly of Alice’s way of 


conversation. 


the short 


ing, and demands 


may say that with its aging story 


has come to rely more and more upon dia- 


logue, until many short fictions of the day 
closely approximate the drama and have only 
so much narrative as necessary to 
the dialogue togethe 
mod- 


1 


to be marvelled at, for 
magazine, with its 
make 


the direct 


ern 
fiction attractive 
pages, has been 
conversation story. 

The [ 


all to 


be intrigued 


function of a story-opening is first of 
excite interest, so that tne reader may 
the entire tale. 


tach scally 21] 
technically we 


; . . 
into perusal oO! 


After this, the opening, if 


managed, should as soon as possible charac- 


Lied me Po ; 
actors, indicate tone, setting, and 


terize the 
the action values. 


Furthermore, if the story 


be a_ thematic foundation idea 
be stressed, so that the reader 
ill know what the is trying artis- 

The theme, therefore, 
usually appears in the opening, not infre- 


fiction, the 
should early 
conte 


1 


ally to emphasize. 


in the very first paragraph. 

are the functions of the story open- 
nd there is not a single one of them 
cannot be discharged economically, in- 
terestingly, and effectively by means of the 
lial Of course, there may be 
stories unsuited to the conversational 
ecpening, but the vast majority of tales can 
so begin with advantage. One eminent short- 
after examining six hundred 
that only about ten per cent. 
However, his 


list covered stories of some age, many from 


+ } -- 
story authority, 


de lares 
f them opened with dialogue. 
thirty to sixty years old, so that, though his 
reneralization may be quite correct, it is yet 
tendency 


not indicative of the modern 


‘2 8 ° 
Whlical 1S 


conversational 
held for 


decidedly toward 


Even if the rule 


present-day tales the practising writer or the 


beginnings, 


terary technician should not be alarmed by 


the figures; dialogic be- 


theoretically the 
? 


vinning has many distinct advantages, and in 


planning the strategy of his fiction the au- 








thor should weigh very carefully the virtues 
of outstarting with dialogue before determin- 
ing upon some other method of getting his 
tale under way. Indeed, so many and so ob- 
vious are the gains from the dialogic open- 
ing that very many able writers prefer to 
present their tales entirely in rehearsed 
frames wherein the story proper is narrated 
by an actor-participant with his illuminating 
and interpreting comments as well as the side- 
lights thrown upon it by the auditors. 

Conversation never exists for its own 
sake — for its polished epigrams or for pureiy 
characterizing values. It must further the 
plot and its incidents. The story happenings 
are strengthened, emphasized, and made 
meaningful by the talk of the actors as they 
play their parts, and while unfolding the 
story conversation can characterize the 
speakers and indicate the setting and environ- 
mental whole at the same time. Hence the 
aspiring author is told to write dialogue and 
keep on writing it until he can paint a char- 
acter or indicate important action merely by 
the talk of his fiction personages. 


In opening a story with dialogue the 
writer can limn the person speaking, for no 
surer method exists for judging a person 
than from his speech ; but dialogue may have 
also a secondary character portrayal aspect — 
while his words may be exhibiting his own 
nature the speaker may at the same instant 
be directly describing a second person by in- 
dicating that person and the effect he pro- 
juces on the speaker. This indirect charac- 
terization is an important function of good 
lialogue and should not be overlooked in 
story writing. In the drama and to a less 
extent in short fiction it has become cus- 
tomary to prepare for the entry of the prin- 
cipal actors before their actual appearance, 
and a line of dialogue in the mouth of some 
inimportant personage is a most effective in- 
troduction. Beatrice Ravenel, in “ The High 
Cost of Conscience,” effectively opens the 
story with a brief dialogue that clearly char- 
acterizes the speakers and prepares for the 
entry of the principal actor at the same time 
that it sketches the situation. 

Closely akin to its value in painting por- 
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traits is dialogue’s suggestiveness in indicat- 
ing setting and environmental elements. 
Certain classes and types of folk have a 
lingo and method of verbal expression pecu- 
liarly their own, and beginning the fiction 
with a sentence of dialogue depicting a phase 
of their life, occupation, or philosophy is a 
good method of shoe-horning the cautious 
reader into the narrative. In using dialogue 
to indicate setting only those facts that are 
highly descriptive and suggestive should be 
employed. 

Speech is the almost invariable accompani- 
ment of action. This being so, dialogue can 
be used to support, emphasize, and interpret 
the action it accompanies. It thus lightens 
the narrative, breaks up solid paragraphs of 
setting, and, the instinct of eavesdropping 
being innate in us all, we are almost com- 
pelled to perk up our ears and drink in what 
is being said when two interesting people get 
together and begin to talk. Note how effec- 
tively the dialogue beginning of Albert Pay- 
son Terhune’s “On Strike” strikes the key- 
note of the story and plunges into the midst 
of the action, The vital part of dialogue 
throughout a fiction is also well exempli- 
fied in this tale. 

So much for the specific functions of the 
dialogic opening. The value of beginning a 
story with a scrap of conversation becomes 
more apparent when we reflect that all these 
various functions can be united in one short 
paragraph of spoken words. Theoretically 
the writer, by starting his story under way 
with dialogue, achieves certain valuable psy- 
chological effects. In the first place conver- 
sation attracts and holds attention. It is 
suggestive and therefore a powerful engine 
in the fictionist’s hands for the creation and 
maintenance of suspense — which is but an- 


1 
} 


other name for interest. Its wonderful 
economical value in being able in a few words 
to characterize the actors and indicate tone, 
setting, and atmosphere, while at the same 
ime it prepares for and introduces action, 
akes the dialogic opening one of the most 
valuable technical devices in the authorial 
armory and it should be used to its utmost 
by the short-storv writer. 


G. Glenwood Clark. 


RicuHmMonbD, Va 
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connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tur 
WRITER are always, open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to 
Articles should condensed ; the 


say. 
be closely 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


The misquotation, “Now Barabbas was a 
publisher,” did not apply to John Murray III 
of London, whose biography by John Murray 
IV has just appeared. When Sir 


Henry 
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Layard returned from Nineveh he offered to 
sell the copyright of his book for £250, but 
Murray, who believed that an author shouid 
not part with copyright, offered instead to 
pay the cost of publishing and give Layard 
the larger share of the profits. The author's 
first cheque was for £1,500. 
‘yl 

Writers are beginning to recognize the plot 
possibilities suggested by the Freudian psy- 
choanalysis, based on the principles recently 
Sigmund Freud in his 
“General Introduction to Psychoanalysis” — 


set forth anew by 
a book of importance to those who are con- 
cerned with character analysis and the motiva- 
tion of human conduct, although some may 
be. skeptical Freud’s’ ideas 
about dreams and their significance. In an 


regarding Dr. 


article published in one of the early numbers 
of the Freeman, J. D. discussed 


psychoanalysis and the novel, considering the 


Beresford 


value of the Freudian process as a tool for 
the writer of fiction. Now he has produced 
“An Mother,” 
based on the Freudian principles 


a novel, Imperfect openly 
whether 
with a successful outcome or not the reader 
is at liberty to judge. Llewellyn Jones, writ- 
ing in the Chicago Evening Post, says of it 

‘Mr. Beresford is a good novelist, and he 
does not forget his craft here just because he 
is using a slightly different technique from 
And his book is at least a 
promise that when psychoanalysis has become 
more a thing of general distribution, when, 
that is to 


the ordinary. 


its terms and 


been added to our 


say, classifications 
common stock of 
thought, the novelist will have a very useful 
means of expressing subtle and 
dramas of the interior life. 


have 


interesting 
It may not give 
us any deeper imaginative literature than we 
have had before, but on the levels of fiction 
and drama on the hither absolute 
will undoubtedly make for a more 
rendering of 


side of 
genius it 
honest For in the 


dishonesty 


values. 
use of psychoanalysis is impos- 
sible, because its subterfuges become simply 
an irrefutable revelation of that which they 
would hide.” 
se 

generally agree with the 
Meredith that reading 


is unprofitable for professional wrt'- 


Do novelists 
theory of Nicholson 


fiction 





ers of it? According to Mr. Nicholson, he 
reads only three novels a year, chosen for 
him by his wife. His preference leads him 
to social and political discussion, biography, 
and poetry, rather than to the novel or story 
of adventure. 


Recently a company of film producers se- 
cured wide-spread publication of a paragraph 
saying that it had paid the record price of 
$200 a word for the scenario of 
Prescott Montague’s “Uncle Sam of Free- 
dom Ridge.” Now Miss Montague lets it be 
known that she was really paid about two 
dollars a word for the film rights of her 
story. The film company’s press agent, of 
course, wrote “$2.00 a word,” in the 
that he sent to the newspapers, and 
overwhelmed grief that he could n'‘t 
speak when he saw that by a typographical 
error the period had been omitted 


Margaret 


copy 
Was SO 
with 


* 
+ * 


“ 


Newspaper English” has come to be a 
term of reproach, although 
English written in the newspapers is of the 
highest grade. Many of the faults that 
newspaper English has are due to the haste 
with which newspapers must be written. 
Magazine writers and editors and writers of 
books, of course, may do their work in a 
more leisurely way, and for that reason when 
they make breaks in writing they are less 
That they do make breaks is 
shown by numerous examples. For instance, 
William Hamilton Osborne, in “A Turn of 
the Wrist,” in the Saturday Post, 
Says :- 

The there are any 
number of men who have signed their death war- 
rants with one hand, while looking into the eyes 
of a beautiful woman with the other. 


of a Red Book 


much of the 


excusable. 


Evening 


thing seems innocent, but 


Of the heroine story, the 
writer says : - 
Dragging out from 


case, 


beneath her bed the suit- 
she crammed in the little garment, and 
finally, down the lid again, laid her 
it, silently screaming her despair. 


strapping 
head against 

E. Phillips Oppenheim, in “ The Vanished 
Messenger,” draws a word picture thus : 
Mrs. who — stood 
a little dog under each arm, a large hat, 
gay with upon her head. She 


It was Seymour Fentolin 


there, 


flowers, wore 
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patent shoes with high heels, and white silk 
stockings. She had, indeed, the air of being 
dressed for luncheon at a fashionable restaurant. 
In the Detective 
read :— 


Story Magazine we 


One of the forward and 


back and lashed 


men stepped 
arms behind his 
with a portiere cord. 

His hands went automatically to his throat as 
if to ward off a choking sensation. 


bent 


Sturge’s them 


and again : — 


As he spoke he deliberately locked his arms 
and stood in a graceful attitude with his hands 


on his hips, regarding the pompous figure on the 
bed. 


Again, in a story in the Red 


writer 


Book, the 
says :—- 

Barusa came running to meet me, saluted and 
told me that the magistrate had fallen off his 
veranda and had been killed, and that he was 
calling loudly for whisky. 

Reading this in a magazine produced at 
comparative leisure, we should be less in- 
clined to criticise the hastily written news 
item in the Casper ( Wyo.) Herald, which 
says :- 

Both the and his wife 
attorney, and 


dead man 
questioned by the 


were closely 
each told the 
same story. 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


{ This department is 
Writer for the 


open to readers of THE 


relation of interesting experiences 
jealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work, Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


in writing or in 


For the benefit of other writers who have 


to study minor economies I will report my 
successful effort at renewing my typewriter 
The ribbon I am using and have 
used for a week or so was so dried out ( rib- 


ribbon. 


bons dry out, rather than wear out) that :t 
I had heard 
that a little Three-in-One oil would renew a 


made but a faint impression. 


ribbon, but my efforts to get the thin even 
application needed were fruitless until I tried 
diluting the oil with about five times its vol- 
ume of gasoline. The latter soon evaporated, 
leaving the desired thin even deposit of oil, 
which 


‘ 


‘amaist as 
I applied the mixture with 
a mucilage brush after hanging one end of 
the ribbon over a nail driven pretty high up. 


has made the old ribbon 


weel’s the new.” 
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A pair of pliers, held to a firm grip by a rub- 

ber band, served as a weight to keep the rib- 

bon taut. The thing can be done in a few 

minutes. W. H. MCD. 
San FRANCISCO. 


THE MANUSCRIPT 


MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses * The 
Writer's 


of periodicals mentioned, see 


Directory of Periodicals.” ] 


Dodd, Mead, & Company (New York ) 
are offering a prize of $500 for a story of 
The 


a series of 


fifteen 


must be of such a character that 


girls of from nine to 


story 


girls’ stories can be built on it, and must con- 


tain words. 


April 1, 


coe 
sole judges, 


between 45,000 and _ 60,000 


received by 
1921, the publishers will be the 
and the prize will be paid on 


Manuscripts must be 


acceptance. 
The editor of the Tatler ( New 
finding humor rather a scar 


York ) is 
‘e commodity, and 
would be glad to examine humorous manu 


scripts suitable to the publication 


( New York ) 


interested in the work of 


Collier’s 
stories of American life 


ceive prompt attention, 
Collier’s believe there is mor 
America than ever before 
tion who observe present-day 


report them aécurately. 


The Metropolitan Magazine ( New 
has an opening for short fiction of 
dramatic kind, told in not more 
words. 


The 
phia ), 
unique 


Little Magazine ( Philadel 
though still eager to procure the best 
and unusual short-length _ stories 
obtainable, is in particular need at this time 
of some clever humorous stories, not 
ing 1,600 words. 


Story 


exceed- 

Adventure ( New York ) is very 
plied with serials at 
with novelettes, but is “ wide open” 


well sup 


present, and fairly so 


to good 


short 
line 


stories. The editors are drawing the 
more strongly than formerly against 
woman interest in their stories. 


The Unpartizan Review ( New York ) has 
lately begun to use a little fiction and poetry. 
General articles are usually specially written 
at the editor’s request, but the magazine is in 
the market for an occasional 
poem, 


short story or 


Michigan 


Clemens, 


( Mount 
some short fiction 


Business 
Mich.) wants 
with a rural setting. 


Farming 


Sunset (San Francisco ) is especially in 
need of good fiction, largely dramatic action, 
and located preferably in the Sunset Country 

from the Rocky 
examples of Western 
have had to fight 


whose 


Mountains westward ; 


men and who 
their 
has been 


women 
way to success, and 


fighting governed by some 


rule or principle which will help others mak- 
ing a similar fight ; also stories of success in 
rural life in the West in 
manuscripts reflecting the life 


general, short 
of the West, 
endeavor. Humorous 


particularly its human 


articles and “human interest” verse will 


also be given careful consideration. 
The Current History Magazine ( published 
the New York 
tions from authoritative sources on subjects 
The 
should be based on facts, and supported by 
official possible. Arti- 
cles may treat of current history in any coun- 
try of the world. 


Times ) solicits contribu- 


of international interest. statements 


documents whenever 


Holland’s Magazine (Dallas, Texas ) 
stands in need of short stories, special arti- 
cles with clear photographs, poems of fewer 
than thirty lines, and humorous matter, in- 
cluding jokes. “ broad” 
but does not place an embargo 
against any situation, provided it is handled 


competently. 


Holland’s avoids 


manuscripts, 


The Detective Story Magazine ( New 
York ) is always very much in the market for 
short stories of from 2,500 to 6,000 or 7,000 
words ; novelettes of from 12,000 to 25,000 


words ; and serials of from 36,000 to 100,000 
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words. The Western Story Magazine, which 
is now a weekly publication, is also in the 
market for stories of the same length that 
the Detective Story Magazine desires. Mr. 
Blackwell, who edits both magazines, says 
that if there is one element he wants in 
Western stories it is that the stories should 
be such as to inspire people to go out and live 
in the open, or take up life in the West. lf 
there is one element that he absolutely does 
not want, it is what is known as the sex ele- 
ment, which does not mean, of course, that 
there should be no girls or no love, but merely 
no unpleasant sex situations. 


The Independent ( New York ) is always 
on the lookout for readable, timely, inform- 
ing articles on the current news. These 
should be of from 1,500 to 2,000 words, and 
if possible, be illustrated with photographs. 


The Mid-Week Pictorial ( published by the 
New York Times ) is always in the market 
for photographic prints of big news events 
anywhere. 


The Corn Belt Farmer (Des Moines), 
which was recently bought by Paul B. Tal- 
bot, would like some short stories intensify- 


ing farm life. 


The Top-Notch ( New York ) 
makes a feature of sport stories, short and 


Magazine 


long, but the story must be something more 


than an account of a game where some 
player shed his yellow streak. In sport fic 
tion, the editor likes plot and drama, as in 
other types of fiction, and if it has a touch of 


humor, so much the better. 


The Designer ( New York ) has no special 
needs in the way of manuscripts, and will be 
out of the market for several months to come 


Social Progress (Chicago), of which 
Caroline Alden Huling is now the editor, is 
being enlarged and will use more fiction than 
formerly. Miss Huling expects to use one 
short story of about 1,500 words in each is- 
sue, and serial running 
months. She has on hand 
matter for several months, as well as special 
articles, but the magazine is in the market for 


one about four 


sufficient serial 


short stories, which must be more than a 
mere romance. While the moral purpose 
should not be too evident, it should be there, 
to be read between the lines. 

The Popular Science Monthly ( New 
York ) just now is in need of short articles 
showing new devices, inventions, or happen- 
ings in the world of science and industry, ac- 
companied by photographs, for pay- 
ment is made three dollars 
apiece. 


which 
at the rate of 
The editors use five of these short 
articles to a page, and with the more impor- 
tant ones, three to a page. For those who do 
not understand the market that the Popular 
Science Monthly offers, the editors advise a 
careful examination of one of the 
numbers. 


current 


The New York State Review ( Albany ), 
which is not yet able to pay for manuscripts, 
would like some articles against socialism. 

The Churchman 
Wis.) is 
both serials and short stories, and the editors 
are not accepting anything unless it is so good 
that they cannot send it back. After the first 
of the year, however, the _ publication will 
need short stories of about 2,000 words that 
will interest both boys and girls. 


Young 
pretty 


( Milwaukee, 


well supplied just now with 


Hardware, the Progressive 
and Buy-at-Home News, all published by the 
Butterick Company, of New York, and edited 
by J. W. Greenberg, are in the 
articles dealing with the hardware or grocery 


Good Urocer, 


market for 


trades, and fiction-fact stories with the hard- 
ware or grocery trade as a background. A 
limerick contest has just begun. 

The Favorite Magazine, South State 
street, Chicago, asks THE WRITER to Say 
that the Favorite Magazine would like some 
strongly written stories, especially those that 
carry good characters, preferably with colored 
heroes and 
written articles on 


races.” 


3516 


heroines ; also strongly 


“ harmony 


some 


among the 


The Youth's World 
paper for boys of from thirteen to sixteen, 


( Philadelphia ) is a 
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and is in the market for stories and articles 
of any subjects that are of interest to live, 
active boys. Stories may be serious, humor- 
ous, practical, or full of adventure, and must 
be clean and of high moral tone, but not 
goody-goody. An occasional serial of from 
four to six chapters is used, and good photo- 
graphs with accompanying descriptions 
wanted. Short, snappy, up-to-date articles 
and brief paragraphs of a serious nature are 
also used. 


are 


The Double Dealer is a new, independent, 
monthly magazine to be published in New 
Orleans, beginning January 1. The editor is 
looking for short stories, verse, and serious 
essays on current topics. The general tone 
of the work must be in a free, light-hearted 
vein. Nothing .of an obviously sentimental 
nature, nor with the old copy-book moral is 
wanted. Payment is made upon acceptance. 
Address communications to Double 
Dealer, 204 Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


the 


Baronne street, New 


The Rockett Film 
market for original screen stories. 
plete book manuscripts, short stories 
feature possibilities, and extended synopses 
will be given sympathetic reading, and com- 
plete scenarios will be considered if accom- 
panied by extended synopses. While all 
manuscripts will be considered, it is desired 
that only experienced writers submit scripts. 
Mr. Rockett, president of the 
says that any writer familiar with motion 
pictures will know whether he has a worth 
while idea and whether he has the cleverness 
to set it forth in a story of a working script, 
and if he isnot sure on both these points, it is 
useless to offer a script. Mr. Rockett adds 
that there are not enough well known authors 
in the world to supply the demand for 
stories, even if all stories were screenable — 
which they are not. The writer who writes 
with one eye on the magazine and the other 
on the movies, he says, is in a fair way to 
fall between two stools, and this sort of writ- 
ing, if persisted in, will result in a sort of 
hybrid literature, neither readable nor screen- 
able. The Rockett Company desires to en- 
courage original writers for the general 
good of the motion-picture industry, and is 


Corporation is in 


the 
Com- 
witn 


Corporation, 


prepared to pay for acceptable stories as 
high prices as those paid for published books 
and stories. The only subjects barred are 
religious, social, and political propaganda. 
Scripts will be read without delay, and 
should be addressed : Editor, Rockett Film 
Corporation, 229 Markham Building, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

The World Outlook has been absorbed by 
the Christian Herald, Bible House, New 
York, and was merged in that publication 
with the issue for October 30. 


Herbert Hungerford is no longer the edi- 
tor of the Boys’ Magazine ( Smethport, 
Penn.), having resigned the position to de- 
vote all his time to the American 
Trade Journal ( New York ). 

The title of Hill’s Golden Rule has been 
changed to the Golden Rule ( Chicago ). 


News 


New Numbers is the title of a new poetry 
magazine, published at St. Paul, Minn. Hail 
Alexander is the editor. 


Strongfort’s Monthly (Newark, N. J.) 
has been temporarily suspended, owing to the 


difficulty of securing a supply of paper stock. 


The Theatre World has been merged with 
the Dramatic Mirror ( New York ). 


Motorcraft (San Francisco) has 


porarily suspended publication. 


tem- 


The title of the Rally, the girl scouts’ maga- 
zine, has been changed to 


( New York ). 


the American 


Girl 


Tail Spins, an aviation magazine published 
in Chicago, has temporarily suspended publi- 
cation. 


THe Writer has received a letter from 
Campbell Marvin & Company, 60 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, saying that Over 
Here has not been published in Chicago since 
March. It is now published at Minneapolis, 
under the name of the Over Here Digest, but 
no longer solicits material for publication. 
Campbell Marvin & Company are holding 
about 200 pieces of mail from contributors 
who failed to enclose return postage, and 











would be glad to have the owners send for 


them. 


The Woman's 
longer published. 


Press (Chicago) is no 


The Constitution ( Albany, N. Y.), which 
was started as a weekly last February, has 
suspended publication. 


Field and Farm, which has béen published 
in Denver for thirty-five years by Lucius M. 
Wilcox, has been bought by Senator Arthur 
Capper and will become one of the Capper 
Farm papers. Mr. Wilcox will continue with 
the paper in an editorial capacity, and the 
paper hereafter will be issued twice a month 
instead of weekly. 

Advertising and Selling ( New York), the 
weekly magazine of marketing, has been 
bought by J. M. Hopkins, until lately general 


manager of Printer’s Ink, and for twelve 
years with that publication. 
The following publications have discon- 


tinued publication: Oil & Mining Review, the 
Poultry Review, the Thinkers’ \Vorld, 
the Shoppers’ Guide. 


and 


Novels competing for the £500 prize offer 
by John Long, Ltd., 12 Norris street, Hay- 
market, London, S. W., 1, England, must 
reach the publishers not later than December 
31. They must be typewritten on one side of 
the paper, and must bear the full name and 
address of the author on the title-page, a 
well as the word “Competition.” The title 
must be repeated on the opening page of the 


S 


novel, but the author’s name must not appear 
there. The word “Competition” must also be 
placed on the left-hand side of the wrapper at 
the top, but nothing else except the publishers’ 
name and address must 
per. 


the 
will be supplied upon 
request, and this must be mailed at the same 
time that the novel is 


appear on wrap 


A Form of Entry 


sent, and must contain 
stamps or money order of sufficient value to 


pay return postage. Novels must be fully 
prepaid, and only first novels in English, 
which have not been published in any form 


whatsoever, may be submitted. No competi- 
tor may submit more than two novels, and 
novels written in collaboration are ineligible. 
Novels must not exceed 100,000 words, and 


the publishers prefer novels of from 70,000 
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to 90,000 words. The successful competitor 
must sign a contract, giving the publishers 
all rights in the prize-winning novel, includ- 
ing copyright, and must also agree to give 
the publishers, on terms to be mutually 
agreed upon, the first refusal of his or her 
first three novels, written immediately fo!- 
lowing the prize-winning book. Novels not 
winning the prize may be negotiated for by 
the publishers, if found available for publica- 
tion. 


The Eastman Kodak Company will coa- 
tinue through December the monthly 


prize 
competitions of $500 for amateur photo- 
graphs telling a story with a camera in 


language that the whole world understands. 
To be eligible in the competition. ending 
January I pictures must have been taken by 
amateurs before October 15, 1920, with one 
of the Eastman cameras, on film, film pack, 
or plates manufactured by the 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Pictures 
for the contest ending December 1 must have 


Eastman 


been taken before September 15. 

Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor of the 
Goldman Concert Band, again offers a prize 
of $250 for the best composition for a band 
by an American composer. 
may be in the 


The composition 
form of an overture, grand 
march, suite in three short movements, or a 
symphonic poem. receiving the 
prize, the winning composition will be pub- 
lished by one of the 


Besides 
foremost publishing 
All manuscripts must be 
submitted in score form by April 15, 
Composers who 


houses in America. 
1Q2t. 
desire to 
prize contest 
with 


submit composi- 
in the 


communicate 


tions are requested to 
Franko Goldman, 
Drive, New York City, in 
definite information regard- 
ing rules and regulations of the contest. 


Edwin 
202 Riverside 


order to secure 


Poetry ( Chicago ) has awarded the Helen 


Haire Levinson prize of $200 for a poem or 


group of poems by a citizen of the United 
States to Wallace Stevens, of Hartford, 
Conn., for his group of poems, “ Pecksnif- 


fiana,” published inthe October, 1919, number 
of the magazine. The prize of $100 for a 
poem or group of poems without distinction 
of nationality is awarded to Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, of New York, for her poem, “ The 


Beanstalk,” published in the May number. 
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The prize of $100 offered by Mrs. Edgar 
Speyer for good work by a young poet is 
awarded to Maurice Lesemann, of Chicago, 
for his poem, “A Man Walks in the Wind,” 
published in the April number. 


Prize offers still open :— 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000; for the best 
play performed in New York, $1,000; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography, 


$1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting 


to $3,500 and a 
$s00o-medal, and three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
in April Writer. 

London 


Particulars 


> l 
Bookman prize 


Decem! 


novel submitted by 
August WRITER. 
Pr > of $s,000, $2.5 
each 
ished by the PI 
: n Augus 
finer, & Marx 


the four 


first nov 
five priz 
} Magazin 
stories published between 
March, 1921. Particulars in 
Berkshire Music Colony, 
the best trio for piano, vi mitted 
before August 1, September 
WRITER. 
Etude prize offer 
and $s, to children and 
musical compositions offered before 
Particulars in September Writer 
O. Henry Prizes of $500 and $250 of- 
fered by the Society of Arts and Sciences, for the 
best _ sham 


192 


Memorial 


short stories published in America } 
in June Writer. 

Physical Culture six-months’ photo prize 
contest — $100 for the best photograph received be- 
fore May, 1921, and five dollars for the best phot 
graph each month. Particulars in April Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
WRITER. 

Prize of $2,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
“Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics.” 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $2,000 for the best essay on “ The Con- 
trol of Foreign Relations of the United States: 
the Relative Rights, Duties, and Responsibilities of 


Particulars 
Second 


Particulars in April 
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the President, of the Senate and the House, and of 
the Judiciary, in Theory and in Practice,” offered 
by the Philosophical Society. Competi- 
tion to close December 31, 1920. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Writer. 

Gratuity prize of £100 for the best reputed story 
published in 1920 by the London publisher, Her- 
bert Jenkins. in October Writer. 

Annual rnden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 

nd for the best work of 


English prose. or poetry by an 


American 


Particulars 
Hawth 
the 1 literature !n 
forty 
the previous 


imaginative 
author under 
years of age that is published during 
twelve months. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. 
for a new air for the Yale song, 


Prize of $1,000 


‘ 
“Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
I WRITER. 
the Photo-Era ( Bos- 


advanced competition 


of 1806 > 


79. 


articulars in 


April 
Monthly prizes offered by 
ton ) 
and a beginner’ 
Weekly 


original short 


for photographs, in an 
s competition. 
offered by the 


stories by 


Boston Post for 
published each 


prizes 
women, 
day. Particulars in May WRITER. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohcelo, 
( New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 


written t 


WRITER. 
The Boston Evening Record is paying one dollar 
i for a poem written by a Record 


each week day 


reader. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Edna Clare author of the 
The Life of 


Dial, was born in 


Bryner, 
Five Points,” in the September 
and 


story, 


Tylersburg, Penn., 


spent her childhood in the lumbering region 


described in the storv. She was educated in 


the public schools of Pennsylvania and at 


After her graduation from 
field as 
consolidated school in the east- 
North 


The following year she ex- 


Vassar College. 


college she entered the teaching 


principal of 


ern sand country of Carolina, miles 


from a railroad 
changed the excitement of teaching fourteen 


jects for a one-subject position in a city 


ended her teaching career 


a state college for women a 


high school, and 
by instituting in 
course in the study and writing of the short 
statisti- 


During the summer she did 


for the United States government 


story. 


cal work 





in Washington, and some reform school 
work. She spent a year in eugenic study 
with a state hospital for the insane, which 
brought her back again into the educational 
field, this time as a member of the staff of 
the Division of Education of the Sage Foun- 
dation, in which capacity she co-operated in 
carrying on school and industry surveys and 
other educational research, in connection 
with which she published reports and articles. 
Her last “job” was directing a housing sur- 
selected blocks in New York city. 
Miss Bryner has always had a leaning toward 
fiction, having contributed to school ard col- 
lege magazines, and during the last year she 
has turned definitely to writing as a profes- 
She had a whimsical sketch, “ A Fem- 
inist Baby,” in the Dial for last February. 


vey of 


sion. 


Arrieta,” appeared in Scribner’s for October, 
Pittsburgh 
when it occurred to him that he ought to tr: 
for a Rhodes scholarship, and thinking com- 


was working as an engineer in 


petition would n't be as strong in western and 
Massa- 
New 


scholarship, 


southwestern institutions as in, say, 
chusetts, he entered the University of 
Mexico. He did not 
however, and obtained 
says, “with one Gonzales to learn the route, 
the language, and the sewing-machine game.” 
It was his work as sewing-machine salesman 
that 


win the 


work riding, as he 


him the basis for the 
Scribner’s. Mr. Horton is the 
novel, “Bred of the Desert,” 


1915 by Harper & Bros.; has edited two tech- 


gave story 


author of 
published 


nical journals ; and has sold short stories to 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, the Delineator, 
Smith’s, the Popular Magazine, and, recently, 
a 60,000-word serial to the American Boy 
He has also sold five articles to Collier’s, of 
which only two have been printed. 


Lm 


, 


“ The 


and a 


had a 
September Century, 


Hussey, who story, 
in the 
“The Ashes of Illusion,’ in the 


September Smart Set, was born in Philadel- 


Family,’ 
novelette, 


phia, and was educated in medicine and chem- 
istry. He devotes half of his day to writing, 
and the other half to scientific work. His 
first short story appeared in the Smart Set 
about four and since then Mr. 


years ago, 
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Hussey has sold between seventy-five and a 
hundred short stories, most of which have 
been published in the Smart Set, both under 
his own name and under pseudonyms. He 
has also had papers on original scientific in- 
vestigation published in medical publications. 
He is at present engaged on a novel, which 
he hopes to have ready for the publishers 
some time next year. 

Margery Land May, whose novelette, “ Her 


Promise,” appeared in Breezy Stories for 


began writing when she was 


eighteen, her first story, “The Good Woman,” 


September, 
heing published in the Parisienne. This story 
et, 1. 


Set and he asked to see some of 


attracted the attention of Mencken of 


the Smart 
the writer’s work, accepting half a*dozen or 
more of her sketches. 


One of them, entitled 


“Confessions,” and beginning, “I hate my 


husband,” created a riot in Mrs. May’s home 
town, and she wrote an article on these ex- 
called “ Being a Writer in a Small 


Town” which, she says, has made her for- 


ever famous or infamous in a large portion 
West Since that 
had contributions in Town 
Topics, the Smart Book, the 
New York Morning Telegraph, the People’s 
Home Journal, Smith’s, the Woman’s Weekly, 
the Club-Fellow, Chat, 
Snappy Stories, the Parisienne, 
Ledger, and she has had 
Purchase,” “ The 


Earth,” 


of Louisiana and Texas. 
time she has 


Set, the Green 


Young’s Magazine, 


Live Stories, 
and the Chicago 
Right of 


Market,” and “ 


aken from published novelettes. 


1 ‘ 1 “Pe... 
photopiays, By 


Beauty Treasures on 


Sidney Waldo, 
After the Fact,” 


September, began his first serious attempt to 


whose story, \ccessories 


was printed in Romance for 
write short stories early this year. His first 
tory, “ Footprints in Water,” was printed in 
etective Story Magazine for March 30, 
in April 


‘ Fancies,”’ 


Romance accepted a_ story, 


called which owing to the sus- 
pension of Romance will probably not appear 
He has also had a story ac- 


Waldo 


never 


for some time. 
cepted by Munsey’s Magazine. Mr. 


has always wanted to write, but has 
been able to find the ti til recent! He 
been abie to hind the time until recently e 
from 


since been 


was graduated Harvard University in 


1906, and has engaged in busi- 
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ness in Boston, so that his writing has been 
confined to evenings and odd moments. 


Paul Warburg’s poem, “ Fame,” 
which came out in the September Century, 
is his first published poem, although he has 
sold others. Mr. Warburg was graduated 
fron Harvard University in 1917, and is em- 
ployed in the First National Bank, of Bos- 
ton. His first literary work was a pamphlet 
issued to the service by the Navy Depart- 
ment in 1918, while he 
tion, entitled “The Magnetic Compass in 
Naval Aircraft.” This was followed in 1919 
by a pamphlet on the organization of a large 
bank, “The Clerk’s Eye View of the First 
National Bank of Boston,” and in 1920 by 
a pamphlet, “ Wool and Wool Manufacture,” 
a brief analysis for the layman, published in 
June, and reprinted in July, being translated 
into Portuguese and published in Brazil 


James 


was in naval avia- 


— _— —=s 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The “Song Poem” Fraud. — For years 
The Etude has fought, “hammer and tongs,” 
through publicity, to prevent its readers from 
being defrauded by what is now known 4s 
the “song poem swindle.” Here is a typical 
fraud “Song Poem” advertisement : — 


Song Poems Wanted — Millions have been 
made in songs by song poem writers. We will 
publish your song poem, providing a beautiful 
musical setting and put it on the market for 
sale. Write at particulars. J. C. D 
Washington. 


once for 


The sucker nibbles and is sent an alluring 
but mystifying contract which, if he reads 
correctly, will oblige him to pay forty dollars 
for having his work published. The com- 
pany then keeps within the letter of the law 
by publishing the work in such cheap form 
that the entire cost can hardly 
dollars. 


exceed fifteen 
As for the sales that the author is 
planning to use as the basis of his fortune 
well, they simply never come. The 
has, as a sop to his vanity, a hundred or so 
badly printed copies of an impossible com- 
position which stands as much chance of a 
sale as a picture of 
Verdun. 


writer 


Hindenburg would 
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Our correspondence, coming from all parts 
of the country, has shown us that the victims 
are usually unfortunates who are confiding 
and unsophisticated in matters of this kind. 
Any one about to be victimized by this fraud 
should know : — 

I. The proportion of songs of the leading 
publishers of the country ( who have staffs 
of experts to pick them out ) that ever pass 
the first legitimate edition is really very low. 
Only once in a long, long time does a song 
appear which has any chance for permanent 
success. The idea that millions of dollars 
can be systematically earned by novices, with 
song poems, is a cruel bait employed solely 
by men whose customers are and must be 
“ suckers.” 

II. The of the are by no 
means the determining factor in its success. 
There are couniless instances of the same 
poem being set by different composers ( some 
as many as thirty times ), with one outstand- 
ing setting that succeeds. It is the music that 
counts, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
and not the poem. 

III. If you have a musical composition 
which you deem worthy of publication send 
it to three or four of the leading American 
publishers — if they reject it, better forget 
it. Under no circumstances ever pay for 
having it published, unless you have plenty 
of money and can afford to speculate upon 
its success. 

The United States Postal Department has 
done much to suppress such frauds, but 
sthers are sure to crop up. — The Etude. 


An Unpublished Kipling Story. — A 


very early unpublished manuscript of Rud- 


words song 


yard Kipling which has recently come into 
the hands of Henry Sotheran of London is 
entitled “At the Pit’s Mouth: Personal 
Recollections of C. S. translated from his 
Diary by R. K.” 


quarto 


The manuscript is of seven 
pages small and five octavo, 
written in 1884. This curious Kipling manu- 
written for the most part in two 
parallel columns, that on the right hand con- 
taining the story, headed “ Personal Narra- 
That on the left, under the heading 
contains instructions and sug- 


to whom the 


pages 


script is 


tive.” 
“ Digressions,” 
manii- 


gestions to the person 








script was sent for its improvement and 
elaboration before publication. In _ these 
notes Mr. Kipling explains the characters of 
the two people in the story. One paragraph 
is headed “ Note by the Editor,” and the edi- 
tor is supposed to “translate” the journal. 
One of the “digressions” consists of a note 
by “Agnes Festin,” who is the lady of the 
story, and relates to the man in the story. 
The note is purposely written in a disguised 
female hand. Another note “ Work 
this up to any extent, in the style of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ‘Beleaguered City,’” and another 
reads, “ Embroider this as much as you will, 


reads, 


” 


also the scene later on, where they dance at 
the Bensmore ball and flirt in the balconies, 
R. K.” The note at the end of the story is 
headed “ Summary by the Translator.” Parts 
of the manuscript and some blots are in red 
ink, which we are told was intended to rep- 
resent blood, but 


“ 


which the writer 
some fluid, possibly wine.” 


The history of this 


Says are 


manuscript, which is 
gathered from papers which accompany it, is 
as curious as the manuscript itself. Kipling, 
at the time this was written, was working on 
an East Indian paper, and after writing this 
story gave it to a lady to “embroider” and 
expand, and then have published. Evidentiy 
the lady neither revised Kipling’s early work 
nor had it published. It appears to have re- 
mained in her hands for many years, for ac- 
companying the manuscript are three type- 
written letters from Rudyard Kipling, dating 
from November 24, 1911, to December 
18, 1914, addressed to the same lady in answer 
to her application for permission to publish 
the story. Kipling had in the meantime be- 
come world-famous as an author, and in one 
of the letters he writes her 
I cannot recall the MS., but I do not see my 
way clear to give permission for the publication 
of work written by me more than a generation 
mas vw se it would be convenient 
for you to dispose of the MS., at this moment 1 
will . . . . send you a cheque in exchange. 
The other letters show that the lady made 
an attempt to see Kipling personally, but that 
he dodged her, a further letter from his sec- 
retary, saying that Mr. Kipling is away from 


home. Another letter to her is from a friend 
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whom she had apparently consulted regard- 
ing her rights to publish the manuscript, in 
which he tells her that “R. K. gave you the 
MS. with intent that you should use it for 
publication. He meant immediate publica- 
tion, and not after many years,’ making it 
clear that an unauthorized publication by her 
might lead to serious results. 


This is probably the most important and 


valuable Kipling early manuscript in ex- 
istence, as the date is earlier than that of 


any of his published works. It is, so far as 
is known, the only instance in which Kipling 
invoked the aid of a second person to im- 
prove and elaborate one of his stories and 
get it published. 
that a falls in love with a married 
On the day before they proposed to 
elope, the man dreams that they meet with a 
fatal accident by going over a bank on the 
Simla road. 


The tenor of the story is 
man 


woman, 


In the dream they are able ‘to 
watch the removal of their own dead bodies, 
which Kipling describes with fulness of 
detail, and they hear the comments of their 
friends upon the accident and the characters 
of the elopers, with interesting frankness. 
On seven pages of the manuscript smal, 
round holes have been burned, purposely, we 
are informed, lighted 
the pages Kipling 
diagrams to illustrate the 
Simla Mall where the accident oc- 
curred. The owner of the 
ing balked in purpose of 
evidently disposed of it to a dealer instead 
of exchanging it for Mr. Kipling’s check, as 
he proposed. back, h2 
can now purchase it for the modest sum of 
eight hundred guineas.—Boston 


with the 
and on 


end of a 
cigarette, one of 


has drawn small 


bank on 


manuscript, be- 


her publication, 


If Kipling wishes it 


Transcript. 
SET LO pa 

BOOK REVIEWS. 
SLUESTONE. Lyrics. By 
pp. Cloth New York : 
1920. 
An interesting feature of Mrs. Wilkinson's 
new book of poems is her Introduction, in 
which she discusses the making of lyrics with 
musical melodies that belong to the words 
because they have grown with them in the 
mind of the poet. She declares that she is 
no* a musician and was not a musical child, 
but that nevertheless when she was still a lit- 
tle girl she began to make lyrics with tunes, 


I Marguerite Wilkinson. 129 
The 


Macmillan Company. 
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to sing them into existence with queer little 
melodies that grew as the words grew. “I 
would begin to make a poem,” she says, “ and 
when it was finished I would find a tune with 
it, come, like one of the Good People, from 
Heaven knows where.” As she grew older, 
this method of chanting or singing a lyric 
into life persisted, and lately she has begun 
to give it much thought as a part of crafts- 
manship. ‘“ What happens,’ she says, “is 
simply this : while I am making a lyric, after 
the mood becomes clear, after the idea and 
image emerge from consciousness, I sing it, 
and sometimes. slowly, sometimes quite 
rapidly, the words take their places in lines 
that carry a tune, also. I am not giving con- 
scious attention to the tune, nor am | making 
an intellectual effort to combine words and 
music and get a certain effect. I am not 
thinking about the music. I am making a 
single-hearted and strong endeavor to say or 
sing what is felt and thought. Sometimes a 
lyric and the melody that belongs with 
grow in my mind for a long time before they 
become vocal and can be set down on paper. 
It is always quite I 
process with detached 
going on. It is only by lvoking 
afterward, and by studying the tu 
lation to the words, that I make tl 
eries which interest me, and lead 1 
for a share in the knowledge of others 
may be working in similar ways 

of all, let me say that, in my opinion 
me, the 
sort with 


watch th 


impossible to 
interest while it 
back on 
nes in ! 
1e discoy 


1€@ tO ask 
‘ 


who 


musical tunes that I make are of one 
the rhythmical tunes of the words 
as spoken, and with the meaning that the 
words are intended to convey. My melodies 
even seem to have an organic unity h tl 
phraseology and imagery of the line 

this will not necessarily be true for 

who may read or sing my lyrics, I 

to admit ; but for me it is true.’ 

Mrs Wilkinson proceed 
tions in musical notation of 
combinations of lyrics and melodies, 
ing that she is so little of a musician 
has had to depend on her mother 
friend to take down the melodies i 
form. “I have discovered,” s! 
syllables are never broken in 
my lyrics. No syllable is ever 
with several notes, after the manner 
posers. There is always a single syllal 
a single note, a single note for 
syllable. If the f 


s to giv 


her com 


number of 
corresponding lines of the several 

a lvric is not always the same, the 
notes in the tune varies. The value 
note seems to depend on the quality 
syllable, on its relation to the rest of 
and on accent. 

“My melodies observe some 
quantity, or enforce it ; I am not sure 
A plump well-rounded syllable is likely 
with an ample, long-sounding note 


slight syllables hurry and scurry along, with 
notes of smalltime-value. The musical ac- 
cent and the stress of speech fall together. 
Sometimes, however, a sound that could 
be sung quickly is held and lengthened 
slightly because it is pleasant to dwell on it. 

‘Lyrics written in two stanzas usually 
have a melody that varies from line to line 
and from beginning to end. They seldom 
repeat the melody of the first stanza in the 
second as hymns do. The melody changes 
as the poem changes. 

“Poems in free verse seem to be quite as 
likely to have tunes made with them as 
poems in rhymed stanzas ; but lyrics whose 
lines approximate the standard iambic pen- 
tameter, either rhymed or blank, seldom grow 
with tunes of their own. I should like to 
know what this means. Does the familiarity 
of the iambic pentameter line, or its natural- 
ness in our language, make the singing of it 
superfluous. Is the use of a melody, then, a 
me of learning how to combine many 
kinds of metrical feet in many ways to ex- 
press a special emotion, without being me- 
chanical about it? Or, is it simply the old 
method of the folksong, with this difference, 
t I probably give much more attention to 
and imagery, and symbolism, 
less attention to the music than the folk 
who made our folksongs?” 

melodies which Mrs. Wilkinson 


ynnection with her poems are very 


hraseology, 


gives 
inter- 


1917. 
volume, funda- 
other French in- 
books, ham by showing the many 
similarity between French and 
ing the beginner in the study of 
large vocabulary at the start. It 
to explain simply the principles of 
giving the essential 
illustrations to make 
vocabularies of 
about the house, 
French dishes > 
xtended rn wt of non-similar 
‘a manual of conversation on topics of 
-day life ; a list of fragments of con- 
ition, indispensable for correct speech ; 
li of titles and military terms. The 
a great help to any one who de- 
‘quire quickly a conversational 

f French. 
we Boox. By Henry EF. Dunnack. 
Augusta, Me. : Mait State 


Sig omg little 


different from 


construction, 
grammar, with 
There are ful 
ee 
words things 


of clothing, names of 


338 pp. 
Library. 
This volume, compiled by the librarian of 
the Maine State Library as a part of the cen- 
tennial observance of the formation of the 
State of Maine, is divided into two sections, 

ivi information about the history 


mrst giving 
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of Maine and its contributions to literature, 
and the second giving details of its social and 
industrial history. Thus, while the book is 
not intended to be a history, it gives much 
historical information, and in addition it 
presents a picture of the activities, public and 
private, of the Pine Tree State, with facts 
and figures interesting to the reader and of 
great value for reference. The chapters on 
literary subjects are entitled Maine and Poe- 
try ; The First Poet ; The First Novelist ; 
Books, Newspapers, Printers, Editors ; and 
Maine’s Contribution to Literature the last 
a sixteen-page essay on Maine writers by 
John Clair Minot. Forty or fifty illustra- 
tions add to the value of the book. 
BOOKS RECEIVED : 


[ THe Writer is pleased to receive for 


review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 


space in the magazine for the review of 
poetry, etc. All books received 
edged under this heading. made 
for review in the interest of THe Writer's readers.} 


fiction, 
will he acknowl- 


Selections will be 


Tue Srory or THE AmerICcAN Rev Cross 1N ITALY. 
By Charles M. Bakewell.- Illustrated. 253 pp. 
Cloth, New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1920 

e ‘ 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 


icals indexed for copies of the periodical 


$s containing 


the articles mentioned in the following reference list 


will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer.) 


AMERICAN ENGLISH AND Britisn Enctisn. Bran- 
der Matthews. 
THE 


Scribner’s for November. 


LITERARY BackGrRouND. The Point of View, 


in Scribner’s for November. 


SPEAKING OF PEN Drawinc. Walter Jack Duncan. 
The Field of Art, in Scribner’s for November. 

SLANG AND Glenn Frank. The Tide of 
Affairs, in November. 

PUBLISHERS AND THI 
Richard Le Gallienne. The Lion’s 
per’s Magazine for November. 

Crype Fitcn. Montrose J. 
November. 


JARGON. 
Century for 
DISAPPOINTED At 
Mouth, in 
Moses. McClure’s for 
Tue Possitsitity OF A Poetic 


Dial for 


Drama. T. S. Eliot 
November. 


Watt Wuattman’s Love Arrarrs. Emory Hollo- 
way. Dial for November. 

THat Was tHe Lire. An “ Autobiographette.” 
With portrait. Badger Clark. Sunset f Novem- 
ber. 

A New-Wortp Poet oF Sounp Edward Mac- 
Dowell). Illustrated. Mary R. Parkman. St. 
Nicholas for November. 

GoveRNMENT Scotcnes “ Sonc Poem” Fraup 
Etude for November. 

DRAMA AND Democracy. The End of America’s 


Apprenticeship in Art. With portraits Edward 
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Walter, Percy Mackaye, and 
Gertrude Whitney 
Arts & Decoration for November. 
WILLIAM Marion 
Stories for November. 


Sheldon, 
Augustus 


Eugene 


Thomas. Vanderbilt. 


REepy. Silas sent. Live 


Mrs. Browninc’s Conrrisutions To \MERICAN 
Pertopicats. Hewette E. Joyce. Modern Lar guage 
Notes for November. 


Wat Makes a Poem? 


John 
man for October. 


Burroughs. Book- 


A Nationat Association or Boox Pvusatis 


HERS. 
Frederic G. Melcher. Bookman for October 

Is THerE ANYTHING to Be Sarp FOR LITERARY 
TRADITION? Stuart P. Sherman. 30okman for Oc- 


tober. 

Tue Pray Boy or tHE WasasH ( Meredith Nic! 

son ). Russell E. Smith. Bookman for October 
ue Cotyumists’ Conressionat. X —“R. I. 


Bes 
by Himself. With portrait. Everybody’s for Oc: 
tober. 

Tue Hicu Cost oF Perropicat Pustisuinc. VI 
— Putting the Magazines Before the Public. Ameri- 
can News Trade Journal for October. 

He MAKING OF A JAPANESE Newspaper. | 
trated. Dr. Thomas E. Green. National Geo 
graphic Magazine for October. 


A JouRNALIstT’s 
Author ( London ) for 
[ue “ KInG oF 
With portrait. Lit 


Carp ‘System, 
October. 
( Christophe Plant 


PRINTERS” 





I erary Digest for October 

Bycone Besr Serrers. Literary Digest { Oc- 
t ber 6 

NEGLECTED RICHES IN 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Literary Digest for October 16. 
Ap” Letrers THat Miss Fire — ano Wuy 
Literary Digest for October 30. 


WHat THE Boys 


f ' October 


Are Reapinc. Literary Digest 
NEWSPAPER WorK IN 
October 16. 


Japan. Fourth Estate for 
RESPONSIBILITY OF A NEWSPAPER. Fourth Estate 
for October 

JOURNALISM AS A PRoFEsstion. Eric W All 
Fourth Estate for October 30. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The annual Nobel prize for literature has 


been awarded this year to a 


Knut Hansum. 
Davis, ass ciated 
with the Frank A. Munsey Com- 
pany for eighteen years, has retired to de 


Norwegian au- 
thor, 
Robert H. who has been 


editorially 


vote himself to handling the work of a group 
of magazine, book, 


and screen con- 
tributors, to the 


stage, 
that 
and producers may come into closer relation- 


ship through a 


end authors, editors, 


medium familiar with the 


capabilities and needs of all concerned 
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Sophie Kerr has retired from the manag- 
ing editorship of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, to devote all her time to writing. 

Camille Flammarion, who is seventy-eight 
years old, has just married Miss Gabrielle 
Renaudot, who collaborated with him in the 
writing of many of his works. 

“Crowding Memories,” by Mrs. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany ), gives sketches and anecdotes, not 
only of her poet-husband, but of many 
American and English celebrities, such as 
Henry Adams, Mark Twain, Charles Dick- 
ens, William Dean Howells, and Edwin Booth. 
Maga- 


series of 


Frank Harris, editor of Pearson’s 
zine, has just published a 
“ Contemporary Portraits,” 
sketches of George Bernard Shaw, Rudyard 
Kipling, Ernest Moore, 


Theodore Dreiser, and others. 


second 
containing 
Dowson, George 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. announce for early 
publication in book form the 
of Melville E. Stone. 

“Talks to Writers,” by 
the material for which was collated by Pro- 
fessor Erskine of Columbia University from 
Mr. Hearn’s series of lectures on English 
literature delivered at the University of 
Tokio, is published by Dodd, Mead, & Co 

¢ es 


reminiscences 


Lafcadio Hearn, 


“ Fanfare,” 
Critic,” 


Mencken,” including 
by Burton Roscoe, “ The American 
by Vincent O'Sullivan, 
by F. C. Henderson, is published by 
A. Knopf. 

“ Practical 
Agnes Platt 
tended both for the 
playwriting and to clear away any obstacles 
that may trouble the more advanced 

“How to Write Photo 
Emerson and Anita Loos, is published by the 
James A. McGann Company ( New York ). 

“The Story of the Motion 
Ben J. Lubschez, covering the period from 
65 B. C. to 1920 A. D., is published by the 
Reeland Publishing Company ( New York ). 

“The Writing of History,” an introduc- 
tion to the historical method, by Fred Mor- 
row Fling, is published by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 


bibliography, 
lfred 


and a 


Hints on Playwriting,” by 
( Dodd, Mead, & Co.), is in- 


beginner in the art of 


by John 


Plays,” 


Picture,” by 


Small, Maynard, & Co. announce the 
“Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1920 and 
Year Book of American Poetry,” by William 
Stanley Braithwaite. The same publishers 
also announce “The Best Plays for 1919- 
1920,” edited by Burns Mantle, dramatic 
editor of the New York Evening Mail. 

“The Art of Interesting,” by Francis P. 
Donnelly, S. J., just published by P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons ( New York ), is a handbook in- 
tended to teach writers and speakers how to 
attract and hold attention. 

H. L. Mencken is at work on a revision of 
his book, “ The American Language,” which 
will appear in two volumes. 

“ Shakspere from Betterton to Irving,” by 
George C. D. Odell, Professor of English in 
Columbia University (Charles Scribner's 
Sons), is a history of Shakspere on the Eng- 
lish stage. 

Man,” by 
Doubleday, 


Burroughs, Boy and 


published by 


“ John 
Clara Barrus, is 
Page, & Co. 

George Henry Payne, tax 
of New York, formerly a political writer on 
the New York Evening Post, and author of 
“The History of Journalism in the United 
States,” recently published, has bought the 
Forum. 


commissioner 


The Century Company will send a booklet 
biography of Harry A. Franck to any one 
upon request. 

Small, Maynard, & Co. ( Boston) have 
published a booklet life of Edgar Wallace, 
with a frontispiece portrait. 

Charles Norris Williamson died at Bath, 
England, October 5, aged sixty-one. 

William Heinemann, the London publisher, 
died in London October 5, aged fifty-seven. 

Archdeacon Hudson Stuck died at Fort 
Yukon, Alaska, October 10, aged fifty-seven. 
Russia, Oc- 


John Reed died in Moscow, 


tober 17, aged thirty-three. 
Mrs. B. M. 


2! 


Croker died in London October 


Mrs. Ellen M. H. Gates died in New York 
October 24, aged eighty-three. 

Guy Hamilton Scull died in New York Oc- 
tober 20. 





